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any rational understanding of why they fought, but
that numberless soldiers have fought and died for
their vision of some great hero, like Napoleon, or
for the visions and pictures clustering around their
ideas of patriotism and country.
Every man's life is finally a problem of the
imagination. After all each man must live alone
with his dream of a world and, if he would be
happy, he must make that " dream " as true and
valid as he can. Obviously his success will depend
not merely on the images which he forms of the
visible and the palpable world, but on the concep-
tions with which he grasps at ultimate moral and
religious realities, and since these realities are
remote from sense phenomena, he can hope to
visualize them only through a veil of illusion.
The nature of his illusion and the quality of his
imagination must therefore be the supreme index
of an author's real power and thought.
It must be confessed that Bagehot himself does
not fully appreciate how much the problem of life
is a problem of the imagination. He does not grant
to that faculty its full role. He assigns it a major
part in the attainment of scientific knowledge.2
He rather vaguely concedes its importance to
poetry.2 He considers it immensely valuable as a
medium by which certain political ideas may be
impressed on the masses.2 But that it has any
function beyond these, that it might give new
vitality to truth already known, or interpret and
vivify, as in religion, truth not easily compre-
hensible to the human mind, he does not definitely
admit. In the sphere of practical action he would
confine its effect pretty largely to the masses. The